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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

"How  do  you  make  old-fashioned  spice  jelly?"  asks  the  top  letter  on  my 
week's  pile  of  mail. 

Well,  the  old-fashioned  spice  jelly  I  know  about  is  a  fruit-juice  jelly 
seasoned  with  cinnamon  or  clove.    And  the  best  jelly-maker  I  know  prefers  crab 
apples  to  all  other  fruits  for  making  either  spice  or  mint  jelly.     Of  course, 
you  know  that  crab  apples  are  some  of  our  finest  jelly-making  fruits.     They  con- 
tain that  happy  balance  of  pectin  and  acid  that  does  the  "jelling"  with  the 
help  of  sugar. 

You  make  spice  jelly  exactly  as  you  do  plain  crab  apple  jelly  except  that 
you  add  whole  spice  tied  in  a  little  cheesecloth  bag  when  you  add  the  sugar. 
Cook  your  mixture  of  juice,   sugar  and  spice  until  it  tests  for  jelly.  Then 
remove  the  bag  of  spice  and  pour  the  jelly  into  glasses.     What  kind  of  spice  to 
use?    fell,  some  like  sticks  of  cinnamon,  and  others  like  whole  cloves,  and  still 
others  like  a  little  of  both.     Eor  about  8  pounds  of  crab  aoples,  use  about  4  or 
5  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon  or  3  or  10  whole  cloves. 

Speaking  of  old-fashioned  ways  of  preserving  food,  reminds  me  of  another 
recent  letter.     This  is  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  just  how  to  dry  corn  as 
her  grandmother  used  to  dry  it.     Well,   I  don't  know  exactly  how  that  grandmother 
dried  her  corn,  but  I'll  give  you  some  directions  for  the  job  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.     If  you  have  some  extra,  corn  in  the  garden  that  you  won't  be 
able  to  use  fresh,  you  have  the  choice  of  canning  or  drying  it.     The  only  safe 
way  to  can  it  is  under  steam  pressure.     If  you  don't  own  a  pressure  canner,  then 
play  safe  and  dry  your  corn.    Dried  corn  happens;  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  dried  foods  and  you  can't  often  buy  it.    As  a  rule  you  won't  find  it  on  the 
market  as  you  do  dried  beans  or  peas. 

So  here  are  the  best  directions  I  know  for  drying  corn  at  home.    Use  any 
variety  of  good  table  corn.     Gather  it  in  the  milk  stage,  but  gather  only  the 
quantity  that  you  can  prepare  at  once.    Husk  the  ears  and  remove  any  worm 
injury.    Now  dip  the  ears  in  hot  water  for  8  to  12  minutes  to  "set"  the  milk. 
Young  corn  is  juicier  so  needs  more  time  in  hot  water  than  older  corn.  Drain 
and  cool  the  ears.     Then  cut  off  the  grains.     Spread  them  on  trays  one-half  to 
tnree-fourth  inch  deep.     Begin  drying  the  corn  at  a  rather  high  temperature, 
165  degrees  to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  decrease  it  as  the  corn  becomes 
partly  dried.  —  Be  sure  to  stir  the  grains  every  now  and  then  to  separate  them 
and  allow  the  warm  air  to  reach  all  sides.     Corn  is  dry  when  the  grains  are  hard 
and  br.-ak  "with  a  clean,  glasslike  fracture,"  as  the  scientists  describe  it. 
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Store  your  dry  corn  in  a  tight  tin  can  —  one  with  a  close-fitting  lid. 
Keeo  your  cans  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Of  course,   if  ynu  are  dead  sure  of  the  weather  you  can  dry  corn  out- 
doors —  spread  out  on  the  roof  with  net  over  the  top  to  keep  off  dust  and 
insects.    But  a  shower  or  even  a  damp,  cloudy  day  can  spoil  that  corn.  You're 
safer  if  you  do  the  drying  in  a  warn  oven  or  on  a  dryer  over  the  stove. 

Now,  here's  a  listener  who  is  thinking  of  remodeling  her  farm  home  and 
writes  me  for  advice  on  the  subject. 

Whenever  I  get  a  letter  like  that  I  am  happy  to  have  a  certain  bulletin 
to  send.    This  is  a  publication  called  "Farmhouse  Plans."     "Farmhouse  Plans " , 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1738.     In  it  you'll  find  sketches  of  houses  and  the  lay- 
out or  nlan  of  each  interior.     It  also  gives  the  important  characteristic  of 
each  house  —  for  e::amole,  which  one  is  suited  to  the  cold  weather  up  North  and 
which  one  will  do  for  farms  in  Southern  states;  which  house  can  start  small  and 
be  easily  extended  as  the  family  needs  more  room,  and  so  on. 

The  author  of  this  bulletin  —  Mr.  Wallace  Ashby  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  —  thinks  that  a  well-built  farmhouse  should  last  60 
years  or  more.     Bat  you  don't  have  to  build  it  all  et  once.     He  advocates  in 
many  cases  the  "growing  house"  idea,  especially  for  young  couples  just  starting 
out  on  the  farm.     He  says  if  you  use  forethought  and  a  good  plan  when  you 
build,  later  additions  to  the  house  will  be  convenient  and  often  less  expensive 
and  will  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Ashby  suggests  planning  for  all  sorts  of  conveniences  when  you  first 
build  —  plenty  of  closet  and  shelf  space  to  take  care  of  clothing,  outdoor 
tfraps,  linen  and  so  on  as  well  as  cupboards  for  kitchen  equipment,  dishes,  and 
cleaning  supplies. 

Well,  I  won't  go  into  further  details  of  the  bulletin.    You  can  have  one 
of  your  own  just  by  writing  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.    Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Farmhouse  Plans"  or  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1738,  if  you  prefer  to  order  by  number.     Copies  are  free  for  the  asking  as  long 
as  the  free  supply  lasts. 

Nov/,  let's  see.     The  last  question  is  from  a  lady  who  has  been  refinish- 
ing  some  chairs  and  book-cases.     She  says  she's  having  a  hard  time  getting 
varnish  to  go  on  smoothly.     Any  good  painter  will  know  the  answer  to  this  one. 
He'll  say:     "Don't  waste  elbow  grease  on  varnish  and  on  many  kinds  of  enamel. 
?low  this  liquid  on  rather  than  stroking  it  back  and  forth  with  a  brush.  " 


